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SEEK AND FIND; 
or, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A SMART BOY. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHICH ERNEST, AFTER A SUCCESSFUL RE- 
TREAT, FALLS INTO A TRAP. 


Tou THORNTON was the maddest man 

I ever saw when he returned to my cham- 
ber armed with the club. His father had fol- 
lowed him down stairs, evidently for the pur- 
pose of pacifying him; and when they returned 





he was still trying to dissuade him from any 
act of violence. 

‘Don’t be rash, Thomas,” pleaded my uncle, 
as they were coming up the stairs. 

“Don’t talk to me, governor. I will bring 
the young cub to his senses!” roared Tom, 
violently. 

‘Control your temper, and listen to reason. 
You will ruin yourself and me by your rash- 
ness.” 

“Pll take care of that,” replied Tom, as he 
rushed into the room. 

Uncle Amos caught him by the shoulder when 
he reached the door and attempted to detain 
him; but Tom was in such a fury that nothing 
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could check him. He shook off his father, and 
advanced towards me, apparently with the in- 
tention of making an end of me. | I raised the 
heavy bat, and looked him steadfastly in the 
eye. I was the cooler of the two, and the ex- 
perience I had had in a hand-to-hand. fight 
with Mr. Parasyte gave me both courage and 
skill for such a conflict. 

He came upon me with reckless vehemence, 
aiming a blow at my head; but I struck at and 
hit his club with such force that it was knocked 
out of his hands, and flew over into one corner 
of the room. Quick to take advantage of this 
favorable circumstance, I ran to the spot, and 
put my foot on the stick, in order to hold the 
weapon I had captured. 

Tom rushed forward to recover his club-at 
any hazard; but I laid about me, right and 
left, with all my might, so that the bat whizzed 
through the air. To have come within the 
circle of the flying bat would ‘have insured 
him a’broken head, and he paused a moment. 
My uncle stepped forward, and ‘taking him by 
the shoulder, drew him back from such dan- 
gerous proximity to my weapon. 

‘“‘ One of you will certainly be killed!” gasped 
my uncle. ‘* Stop, Ernest!” 


‘*T am ready to stop when’ he is,” I replied, 


panting with my exertions. 

“What have you done with my horse, you 
villain?” roared Tom. 

“Tl tell you when you have cooled off,” I 
answered, “I want you to understand now 
that I’m not to be trifled with.” 

“Tl bring you to your senses yet,” said 
Tom, with an awful scowl; as he’ turned and 
rushed out of the room again, followed by my 
uncle. j 

It was plain that he had gone after another 
weapon, and perhaps this time he would bring 
something more dangerous than a stick from 
the wood-pile. Fighting was not at all to my 
taste, and I was not quite willing to risk my 
prowess against such an insane assailant. I 
realized that he would just as lief kill me as 
not, and I might not again be as fortunate as I 
had been during the first onslaught. Discre- 
tion was certainly the better part of valor in 
such an encounter, for there were no laurels to 
be won in the battle; and I determined to 
make my escape before the return of my sav- 
age foe. I did not mean to come back, for 
my mission was in the great world until I had 
developed the mystery of my own wrongs. 

I approached the closet, after I had opened 
the window, for the purpose of obtaining the 
will and the money I had concealed there. 
I was on the point of opening the closet, when 
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I heard a step on the stairs, and then my uncle 
appeared at the door. 

“ Ernest, if you have any regard for me, or 
any gratitude for what I have done for you, 
‘don’t incense. him any more,” said he, in 
pleading tones. 

** What shall I do ?—let him kill me?” | 
replied. 

‘What have you done with the horse and 
chaise?” 

“They are in Welch’s Lane.” 

‘“* Don’t resist Thomas any more.” 

*¢T shall resist him to the death, if he don’t 
let me alone,” I answered, firmly. ‘I didn’t 
begin it.” 

“Yes, you did, Ernest. You carried the 
girl off, and he is acting for her mother.” 

“The girl has been abused. If she hadn't 
been, she wouldn’t have jumped overboard.” 

“There! Thomas is coming!” exclaimed 
he, greatly alarmed at the prospect of a re- 
newal of hostilities. ‘Tell him where the 
girl is, for my sake, if not for your own.” 

“¢¥ will not,” I replied, as I heard Tom’s 
step on the stairs. 

The window was open, and while there was 
yet time, I leaped out upon the roof of the 
library, with the bat still in my hand. Throw- 
ing the weapon down, I stepped on the bay 
window, and from that dropped to the ground. 
Picking up the bat,-I retreated to the grove 
which bordered the lake beyond the house. I 
had left the valuables in the closet, and was 
therefore not prepared to take my final de- 


‘parture. 


Thad advanced but a few steps before Tom 
and his father appeared at the window. My 


|) furious foe staid there only long enough to 


obtain @ sight of me. A moment afterwards 


‘he rushed out at the front door, and started in 


pursuit of me. I doubted just then whether I 
had gained any advantage by transferring the 
battle-ground to the open air, for Tom’s legs 
were longer than mine, though probably he 
had not practised running so much as I had. 
Taking the path near the bank of the lake, I 
ran with all my speed, till I came to the brook 
which flowed round the hill in the rear of the 
cottage and discharged itself into the lake, 
For some distance above the outlet the stream 
was from ten to fifteen feet wide. There was 
a rude foot-bridge, consisting of a single wide 
plank, acioss it, for my uncle’s domain 6éx- 
tended a short distance beyond it. 

I crossed this bridge. Tom was only a few 
rods behind me, and a brilliant strategic idea 
flashed into my mind as I stepped upon the 
plank. As it is considered good policy for 
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retreating army to destroy the bridges behind 
it, ladopted the suggestion, and as soon as I 
had reached the other side of the brook, I 
lifted the end of the plank, and pulled it over 
after me. Tom rushed up to the other side 
just as I had completed the job. The stream 
was a good ten feet wide, and its banks were 
rather soft and slippery. 

From the movements he made, I thought, at 
first, that he intended to leap over the brook; 
andI placed myself in such a position as to 
insure his falling into the water, if he at- 
tempted such a ‘piece of gymnastics. Tom 
wore nice clothes, and he did not run the risk 
of soiling them by a possible accident. He 
paused on the brink of the stream, and feared 
to cross the Rubicon. 

“How are you, Tom Thornton?” I ex- 
claimed, after he had looked about him for 
the means of bettering his situation, and of 
continuing the chase. 

The exertions he had madé to catch me had 
evidently cooled him off in some measure. 
He was out of breath, and was apparently 
becoming ‘‘ demoralized.” He looked at me, 
and scowled most unamiably. 

“ Follow the brook up to the road, and you 
can get dcross there,” I added, as he again 
looked about him for the means of overcoming 
his difficulty. 

“None of your impudencé, you puppy!” 
replied he; but his invective was tame com- 
pared with what it had been. 

“If lam a puppy, Tom Thornton, perhaps 
you would like my bark to cross the brook 
with,” I answered. 

“The time to settle up all this business will 
soon come,” said he, shaking his head. 

“Mr. Tom Thornton, if you think you can 
scare me with any bugbears, you are mistaken. 
I know you better than you think I do.” 

“What do you know?” demanded he, sur- 
prised out of his malignity by my remark. 

“What I know I keep to myself. When 
you go back to Mrs. Loraine, I wish you would 
tell her from me that it won’t'sound well ‘when 
itis told she kept that poor girl shut up in her 
toom for a week or ten days, with the blinds 
nailed so that she could not open them, just 
because she took long’ stitches, or trod on a 
flower. If I were in your place I shouldn't 
like to marry a woman like that.” 

Tom looked uneasy, and played with his 
watch chain. I thought he wanted to say 
something conciliatory ; that he desired to 
extend to me the olive branch of peace, the 
better to get me into his power. I was quite 
willing to listen to any overtures of this kind, 
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for I wanted to return to the cottage, obtain 
the will and the money, and then bid a final 
adieu to Parkville until I had solved the prob- 
lem of my existence. I was fearfully anxious 
lest my uncle should discover the loss of the 
valuable document I had taken, and it should 
be found where I had concealed it. 

‘* Ernest, you are getting yourself into trou- 
ble,” said Tom, after a while, in milder tones 
than he had yet used. 

“For which, no doubt, you are very sorry,” 
I added. 

‘I'm sure I don’t want to quarrel with you.” 

‘** You have been very mild and gentle to me.” 

** Well, I was mad, Ernest,” said he,-with 
something like a smile. ‘If you will tell me 
where my horse is, we will call it all square.” 

“*T told uncle Amos where he is. I left him 
down in Welch’s Lane.” 

“Where is that?” 

“Your father knows where it is. His horse 
is harnessed, and he will drive you down 
there,” I replied, hoping they would adopt my 
plan, and ‘thus enable me to enter my cham- 
ber and reclaim the valuables I had left there. 

“Very well; I will do so. I will help you 
put the plank across the brook before I go,” 
he replied. 

“No, I thank you. I can put it across my- 
self when I get ready to do so,” I answered, 
cautiously. 

* What are you afraid of?” 

‘I’m not afraid of anything; but I’m not 
going to put my head in the wildcat’s mouth.” 

“T won’t touch you.” 

“I don’t intend you shall. Go and get your 
horse, and I will take care of myself.” 

** Well, I will.” 

He turned, and walked up the path towards 
the cottage. Of course I had no faith in his 
word, and I determined to keep at a respectful 
distance from him. When he had disappeared 
in the grove beyond the brook, I raised the 
plank on one end, and then dropped it across 
the stream, restoring the bridge to its original 
position. I crossed the brook, and walked 
towards the house. When I came in sight of 
it, the buggy was leaving the yard. I con- 
cluded Tom and his father had really adopted 
my suggestion, and were going to Welch’s 
Lane for the horse and chaise. But I was 
too wary to advance without reconnoitring the 
ground. - 

‘Your breakfast is all ready, Ernest,” said 
old Betsey, the housekeeper, as I approached 
the back door. 

‘Where are my uncle and the gentleman?” 
I asked. 
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“They told me they were going down to 
Parkville, and I need not wait breakfast for 
them.” 

I went into the dining-room and sat down 
at the table, as much for the purpose of get- 
ting something for Kate as to eat myself. I 
was scarcely seated, when I was thrown over 
backwards, chair and all, and found myself ly- 
ing on the floor, held down by Tom Thornton. 


CHAPTER X. 


IN WHICH ERNEST STRIKES A HEAVY BLOW 
FOR LIBERTY. 


4 EAR me! Good gracious! Why!” 

screamed Betsey, when Tom Thornton 
threw me upon the floor. “I thought you’d 
gone off with Mr. Thornton. What in the 
world are you going todo. Let the poor boy 
alone!” 

Betsey did not think I was having fair play, 
and old and stiff as she was, she rushed up to 
Tom, apparently with the intention of inter- 
fering. 

“Out of the way, old woman!” growled 
Tom. ‘Go and get me a rope.” 

“ A rope! I won’t get you any rope! And 
if you don’t let the poor boy alone, I'll go out 
and call the neighbors,” replied Betsey, bus- 
tling about the room as though she intended 
to do some desperate thing. 

For my own part, I felt that it would be use- 
less for me to resist. Tom was strong, and I 
was wholly in his power — taken by surprise, 
and at a disadvantage which I could not over- 
come. I lay still, therefore, and thus saved 
some hard knocks. 

“What are you goin to do with the poor 
boy ? He shan’t be treated so!” persisted 
Betsey, who had not talked so much before 
for ten years. 

“ Be still, old woman! He’s a bad boy. He 
stole my horse, and ran away with a little girl. 
I shall not hurt him if he behaves himself,” 
replied Tom, who appeared to be afraid she 
would call in some person to take my part. 

‘You act like a brute. You treat him worse 
than an ox,” continued Betsey. 

“« Now get up, sir,” said Tom to me, still re- 
taining his hold upon my coat collar. 

He helped me to my feet. Being vanquished, 
I had nothing to say, and I uttered no com- 
plaint. When I rose, he tied my hands behind 
me with his handkerchief. I submitted be- 
cause it would have been folly for me to resist; 
but I intended to watch my opportunity, and 
submit no longer than necessity compelled me 
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to do so. My brutal conqueror took me by 
the collar, led me into the hall, and thence 
into the cellar. In one corner there was a 
kind of closet, partitioned off with brick walls, 
which had been built for a milk-room; but as 
my uncle kept but one cow, it was seldom 
used. There was no window in it, and a more 
damp, dark, and disagreeable dungeon it would 
be difficult for a boy of sixteen to imagine. It 
had a heavy wooden door, and altogether the 
place looked as hopeless as it was gloomy. 

Tom ted me up to the door and thrust me in, 
with my hands still tied behind me. The only 
ray of hope I could obtain was derived from 
the fact that there was no lock on the door. 

“ Now, Mr. Ernest Thornton, it is my turn,” 
said Tom, as he partially closed the door of 
my cell, and gazed in upon me. “ You area 
smart boy, but you have rather overdone it 
this time. I told you in the beginning that! 
was not to be trifled with. You begin to be- 
lieve what I said by this time. Have you any- 
thing to say before I close the door?” 

* No,” I replied. 

* A couple of days in this place will bring 
you to your senses,” added Tom, malignantly. 

I made no reply. I did not feel like talking. 
I was busy thinking how I should recover the 
ground I had lost. I saw that the cellar wall 
was not laid in mortar, except two or three 
feet at the top and above the ground. I had 
already made up my mind that this wall would 
begin to come down as soon as I was left alone. 

While I was looking at the situation, old 
Betsey — whom I had never suspected of hav- 
ing the least interest in me — tottered down the 
cellar stairs, and protested that I should not be 
confined in such a place. Tom told her it was 
her employer's orders, and drove her out of 
the cellar. I was satisfied that the old house- 
keeper was not a party to the deceit by which 
I had been lured into the trap. My uncle told 
her that he and Tom were going to Parkville, 
after the horse, as Betsey explained to me after- 
wards, bidding her call me to breakfast, that I 
might not be late to school. This was Tom’s 
plan to insnare me; and during this time he 
was in the cellar, preparing the dungeon for my 
reception. My uncle and old Jerry had gone in 
the buggy after Tom’s horse and chaise. 

“ Ernest, I am willing to make terms with 
you now,” said Tom, after he had got rid-of 
Betsey. ‘I came over here after that girl. You 
say you know where she is. If you will tell 
me where I can find her, I will not shut you up. 
Will you do it?” 

“No!” I answered, as decidedly as I could 
speak the word. 
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“Think well of it. If I can’t find her with 
your help, I shall find her without it.” 

“ Perhaps you will.” 

“The Hale boy was with you. I shall have 
him arrested at once by the sheriff.” 

“ Bob Hale don’t know where the girl is. If 
he did, he wouldn’t tell. When you arrest him, 
he can tell a good story about Mrs. Loraine’s 
motherly care of Kate.” 

Tom bit his lips; he had no more idea of 
arresting Bob than he had of arresting me. 

“Once more, before I shut you up, will you 
tell me where the girl is, or not?” 

“JT will not! I will rot in this hole before I 
will tell a word about the girl.” 

He slammed the door upon me, and I was in 
utter darkness. I heard him putting props 
against the door, and pounding them down so 
as to make it secure. Then all was still out- 
side, and I concluded that he had gone up 
stairs. I had a faint hope that old Betsey would 
come down and release me; but I immediately 
went to work upon the handkerchief which 
confined my hands. 

My captor had crossed my wrists and tied 
them together in this position. I twisted and 
wrenched till I stretched the linen of the hand- 
kerchief, and strained the knot enough to per- 


mit me to pull my hands through my bonds, 
and free them. The darkness was gloomy and 
oppressive, even after I had been only half an 


hour in the dungeon. I felt that, for Kate’s 
sake, as well as my own, I must get out. For 
the present she was safe, for Tom had destroyed 
the skiff, so that he could not go out to the 
Splash; but the poor girl would suffer agonies 
of terror if I did not go to her in the course of 
the day. : 

Iwas almost furious when I thought of my 
situation; of Kate in the cuddy of the boat, 
and of the will and money in the closet. I 
was afraid my uncle would discover his loss 
before I could escape. I could hardly keep 
from weeping with vexation as I thought of 
my misfortune. But it was not my style to 
groan long over my mishaps, when there was 
a chance, however desperate, of retrieving 
them. I was determined either to break my 
way out of my prison, or convince my jailer 
that it was not strong enough to hold me. 

I felt of the stones that formed the wall, and 
pulled out as many of the small ones as were 
loose enough to permit their removal. I then 
used my strength on a dozen of the larger 
ones, till I found one which could be taken 
out. How I wished then for an iron bar! With 
such an implement, I felt that I could soon 
let in the daylight. But I had no bar, and 
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after removing one stone about the size of my 
head, I was utterly unable to start another 
around it. 

I was perplexed. I felt in my pockets for 
something to help me. I don’t know but I had 
a faint hope of finding an iron bar; but cer- 
tainly there was none there, or anything else 
with which I could operate on the obdurate 
stone wall. In my perplexity, I “ fished my 
pockets ” thoroughly. In the usual assort- 
ment a boy carries with him, I had a quantity 
of matches. I was not a smoker, but I always 
found it convenient to have a match when I 
happened to be out after dark in the Splash, to 
light my cabin lantern. 

These matches were suggestive, for the door 
of my prison was made of wood, and fire 
would consume and destroy it. There were 
several shelves across the end of my dungeon, 
one of which I pulled down, and with my knife 
proceeded to whittle off the shavings for a fire. 
While I was thus engaged, I heard a vehicle 
drive up to the door. It was immediately fol- 
lowed by another, and I concluded that my 
uncle had returned. I had made a large pile 
of shavings. I then went to work on the low- 
er part of the door, cutting into it, and rough- 
ening the boards, so that the fire could be 
readily communicated to it. 

Having completed my preparations, I lighted 
a match and set fire to the shavings. They 
were rather damp, and it was some time be- 
fore I could get up a free fire. I moved the 
combustibles against the door; but the, wood 
was saturated with moisture, and I was almost 
suffocated by the smoke, while the door ap- 
peared to be only charred by the heat of the 
fire. While I was busily engaged in this effort, 
the props were removed, and the door thrown 
open. My uncle rushed forward and stamped 
out the fire I had kindled. 

‘* What are you doing, Ernest?” gasped my 
uncle. 

“‘ Working my way out of this hole,” I re- 
plied. 

‘There, Thomas, you can see what the boy 
is,” groaned my uncle. ‘‘ But he shall not be 
kept in such a place as this.” 

** Very well, governor,” said Tom, who had 
followed his father. ‘ Put him into his cham- 
ber.” 

My captor came forward, and taking me by 
the collar, led me out of my dungeon. He 
had a club in his hand, and assured me if I 
made any resistance, he would hit me on the 
head with it. Deeming it prudent to be sub- 
missive, I permitted him to conduct me to my 
chamber. The blinds .were closed, and I saw 
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that the room had been prepared for my recep- 
tion. It afterwards came to my knowledge 
that my uncle positively refused to permit me 
to be confined in the cellar; and they had 
nailed up the windows and the blinds before 
they removed me to. my new prison. I was 
locked in, after old Betsey had placed on the 
table food enough for my breakfast and dinner. 

My uncle was human. After all the wrongs 
he and his graceless son had inflicted on me, 
he was not willing that I should be injured. 
I had always thought he hated me; but com- 
pared with Tom, his feelings were tender and 
fatherly. The first thing I did when I was left 
alone was to assure myself that the valuables 
in the closet were safe. They were just where 
I had left them, for my uncle had been too 
busy to open his strong box. 

I ate my breakfast, and then dressed myself 
in my best clothes, ready for my final depart- 
ure, for a window-sash and a pair of blinds 
could not keep me. I marvelled that my jail- 
ers expected to confine me in. my chamber; 
but I concluded that they were on the watch 
below, ready to check any movement I might 
make. I examined the windows, and found 
they were nailed down on the outside. My 
fowling-piece, fishing-rods, and other articles 
which could be used as offensive weapons, were 
removed from the room. 

It was necessary that I should strike and rnn 
within the same moment. I wanted a batter- 
ing ram, with which to smash the window and 
the blind. With the bed key, which was in 
the closet, I took down the bedstead as quietly 
asI could. Reserving one side piece for use, 
I placed the rest against the door, so that it 
could not be opened. I then put the will and 
the money into my pocket, and filled a napkin 
with food for Kate. A few quick and vigorous 
blows with the side piece of the bedstead re- 
duced the window and the blinds to a wreck, 
and I leaped out upon the roof ofthe library, 
just as I heard my persecutors at the door of 


the chamber. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


LIFE IN INDIA. 


THE STRANGE BELIEFS OF THE 
HINDOOS. 


BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


Bae natives of India believe a great many 
absurd things. There are wonderful le- 


gends about their three hundred. and thirty 
millions of gods; and some of them are so 
strange and improbable that it does not seem 





as if the credulity.of even this simple people 
could be imposed upon to such an extent, 

You would be amused at their ideas of the 
creation. As I told you before, Brahm js 
their chief deity, but he is always asleep; 
and hence they think there is no need of wor- 
shipping him. There is not an image of him 
in all India. 

They believe that once Brahm was awake, 
and that then the gods who now form the Hin- 
doo triad were in some way drawn from his 
essence, Their names are Brahma, Vishnoo, 
and Siva. All the other gods had their origin 
in the same manner; and from this almost ex- 
haustless essence the infinite number of atoms 
that. compose the earth, sun, moon, and stars 
were also drawn. In the earliest times these 
atoms existed in a state of confusion and cha- 
os.. To rectify this disorder, Brahm made a 
great ‘‘mundane egg.” . He then assumed the 
form of Brahma, and entered into this egg, 
taking the confused mass of atoms also. His 
next proceeding was to harmonize and arrange 
them; and having done this to his satisfaction, 
at the end of four thousand three hundred mil- 
lions of years, he burst the shell of his egg- 
prison, and came forth provided with a thou- 
sand heads, and an equal number of eyes and 
arms. He brought out with him the now per- 
fectly arranged atoms, and separating them, 
formed the spacious and beautiful universe. 

The universe thus produced from the mun- 
dane egg was divided into fourteen worlds — 
seven inferior and seven superior. Our earth 
is the first of the upper or superior worlds, and 
is believed to be flat. The inhabited portion 
consists of seven circular islands, each sur- 
rounded by a peculiar ocean. The central 
island, which is the home of mankind, is sur- 
rounded by salt water; the second island by 
an ocean of sugar-cane juice; the next by one 
of spirituous liquors; the fourth by a sea of 
melted butter; the fifth by one of sour curds; 
the next by one of milk; and the last by an 
ocean of sweet water. 

The worlds above our own contain the man- 
sions of the gods. In the seventh or, highest 
world is the heaven of the creator Brahma, 
and it is. said to be the most beautiful of all 
the heavens where the gods reside. The third 
world contains the heaven of the god Indra, 
and this is also very beautiful. For its palaces 
are of pure gold, and its streets of resplendent 
crystal. Its precious stones are so innumer- 
able that its brightness is greater than that of 
twelve thousand blended suns! This is the 
heaven to which the widow was believed to go 
after having suffered the fiery tortures of the 
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suttee. The Brahmins used to encourage these 
poor women to thus immolate themselves on 
the funeral piles of their husbands, by telling 
them of the future blessedness they should en- 
joy in this golden heaven of Indra. 

The lower worlds are thought to contain one 
hundred thousand hells. Those whose offences 
have been too great to be expiated in this 
world are sent thither for punishment. One 
belief of the Hindoos is, that those who are 
only ordinary offenders can make an atone- 
ment for their misdeeds in this world. But if 
the soul is not thus purified before it leaves the 
body, untold miseries await it in another birth. 
The transmigration of the soul is another uni- 
versal belief, and has gained a surprising in- 
fluence over the minds of the people. They 
think the spirits of their departed friends very 
frequently dwell in cows; and this is one rea- 
son why they regard these animals with such 
reverence, and consider it so wrong to kill one. 
The soul, on leaving the body, is thought to 
pass through many successive existences. That 
ofa certain individual was believed, after death, 
to have passed into the body of an antelope, 
then into that of a dormouse, then into that of 
an elephant, then into that of a whale, next 
into that of a bee, of a rabbit, of a wren, ofa 
horse, and of a dog. Upon the death of the 
dog, the soul was said to have again passed 


into a human fofm, and the transmigration. 


from a higher existence to a lower was for the 
time ended. 

It is considered very dreadful to be sent to 
any one of the lower hells. The criminals, 
weeping, wailing, and gnashing their teeth, 
are conducted to the palace of Yama, who is 
the king of these infernal and gloomy regions. 
When dragged into his presence they are filled 
with affright, for Yama is a very dreadful be- 
ing. He is described as two hundred.and forty 
miles high, while a flame proceeds forth from 
his mouth, and his breathing sounds like. the 
roar of a loud trumpet. The hairs of his body 
are as long as ordinary forest trees, and his 
eyes resemble lakes of sunlit water in their 
size and brightness. In his right hand he 
holds a monstrous iron club. 

Such is the monarch of these drear abodes ; 
and as the trembling criminals stand before 
him, he sentences them to. the punishment 
their sins have merited. This often consists 
of the most cruel kinds-of torture that. inge- 
nuity can devise. After suffering here for a 
time, the soul may return again to earth, and 
dwell there in human form, until.some other 
crime is committed, which compels it to de- 
scend to the lower worlds for another terrible 
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expiation of offences. The sacred books teach 
that things will thus continue until the uni- 
verse comes to an end and is swallowed up in 
the sovereign Brahm. This final event will 
not take place until the universe has been in 
existence for three hundred billions of years. 

The Hindoo account of the origin of man- 
kind is curious. It says that the god Indra 
descended from his glittering heaven and con- 
descended to plant a pumpkin-seed in the earth. 
It came up and brought forth fine large pump- 
kins. One of these, when it became ripe, split 
open, and.out came a man and a woman, from 
whom sprang the human race. 

In the next sketch I will tell you a few of the 
queer stories the natives relate about their gods, 
and will also endeavor to give you some idea 
of their superstitions. 


THE TOPAZ BROOOH. 


BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


vi 7 was given me by my grandmother,” said 

Madame de Mortemare, sitting in state in 
her grand bed-room in Paris, and talking to 
Miss Sarah, the American governess; “and I - 
prize it far beyond its real value, which, never- 
theless, is not inconsiderable. It has been in 
our family for several centuries, and I will 
never part with it as long as I live.” 

‘These family trinkets are always interest- 
ing,” returned Miss Sarah, examining the 
brooch. 

“Ts it not a beauty? Obs«rve the translu- 
cent purity of the centre stone — the topaz!” 

‘* And the whiteness and brilliancy of. the 
diamonds which surround it!” ejaculated Miss 
Sarah. 

**Q, a marvel!” exclaimed both ladies. to- 
gether. 

Meantime, Julie sat and listened. _ Her step- 
mother did not think of asking her to come 
and look at the brooch, and Miss Sarah, usu- 
ally so considerate, was, on this occasion, 
herself too much engrossed in examining the 
jewel to think of her pupil, sitting off quietly 
in the semi-darkness of the folds of the win- 
dow curtain. Besides, the American govern- 
ess never once supposed that Julie would care 
to look at an old-fashioned breast-pin. As if 
little girls did not want to look at everything! 

Madame de Mortemare placed the jewel back 
in its case, the case in the drawer. ‘Of all 
my dijoux, that is the one I prize the most,” 
exclaimed the lady, frowning at the governess. 
Why she frowned, no one could tell. . Miss 
Sarah was not at all likely to dispute her pref- 
erence for the topaz brooch. Miss Sarah 
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would scarcely have disputed anything that 
Madame de Mortemare'said; and as for Julie, 
if her step-mother had avowed her belief that 
the sun was a more agreeable planet to live on 
than the earth, Julie would have acquiesced 
freely, and acknowledged her perfect willing- 
ness to go there at once, and try its virtues as 
a place of residence. Madame de Mortemare 
was fond of frowning. She felt herself very 
powerful when she frowned. She liked to see 
the eyes of the timid governess turn to the 
ground under her imperious gaze. It pleased 
her to feel that her step-daughter Julie was 
also in awe of her; and report said that of all 
the people in the world who quailed before her 
frown, her husband did so the most abjectly. 

Frowning, then, Madame de Mortemare left 
the room, and Miss Sarah called Julie to her 
side. 

‘* Shall we go for a walk in the garden?” 
said Miss Sarah. 

‘** With all my heart,” answered Julie. 

Just as they were going, the nursery-maid 
peeped in at the door. She held the baby in 


her arms; the baby, Julie’s step-brother, who 
was kicking and screaming with all his might. 

“A la bonne heure!” exclaimed the poor 
nursery-maid; ‘“‘ you are very happy, you, to 


be able to go about wherever seems good to’ 


you. Come, now, monsieur,” continued she 


(and to call a baby eighteen months old: 


‘* monsiteur” seemed very laughable to the 
American: governess), ‘‘why tear the hair 
from my head? Am I to blame because you 
are teething? O, my cap! He’s tearing the 
lace — real Valenciennes, Mademoiselle Sar- 
rah — all to shreds!” 

**O, fie! little baby,” said Miss Sarah, put- 
ting her face up close to his; ‘‘ isn’t he naugh- 
ty to treat poor nurse so? Arn’t you a bad 
little baby, now?” 

Baby seemed certainly to be of that opinion ; 
and to verify it, lest there should be any mis- 
take about it, he closed his little fat’ fingers 
tightly together, and jammed his red fist into 
the governess’s eye. 

“Voila !” exclaimed the nursery-maid ; ‘‘ what 
did I tell you? Ah, miserable me! one is very 
much tried when one is a child’s nurse.” 

At this, baby apparently felt himself much 
insulted, for releasing a lock of hair which 
belonged to the governess, and which he had 
been pulling vigorously, as if it was a bell- 
rope and he were ringing for tea, he uttered a 
loud shriek, and threw himself over backwards, 
as though he were about to make what the cir- 
cus performers call a “‘ reversed hand-spring,” 
thereby occasioning the most serious alarm in 
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the breasts of all present for the safety of his 
spine. f 

Poor nurse could bear it no longer, but burst 
into tears. She was fresh from the country, 
and had never before taken care of a baby; 
and it must be confessed that ‘“‘monsieur” de 
Mortemare was not the easiest baby in the 
world to take care of. 

“Come, nurse,” said Miss Sarah, “I will 
take him a little while. Shall we go walky- 
walky in de garden, little baby-waby?” 

Thus closely questioned, baby-waby seemed 
to think that they had better not go walky- 
walky; and unable as yet to express so much 
by means of spoken language, he conveyed his 
repugnance to the proposal through the ex- 
pressive channel of a kick. 

“There!” he said, in this leg language of 
his, ‘that’s my answer. I am Baby de Morte- 
mare, I’d have you to know; and my mother 
snubs you on every possible occasion. Imitat- 
ing her example, so also do I — by kicks! Do 
you understand them? How dare you (hick) 
propose garden to me (ick), when my gums 
are in a most swollen condition (4c), and 
two new back teeth are on the very edge of 
making their first appearance — probably to- 
morrow — when I shall again, as now, kick?” 

*¢* But, my dear friend,” returned the govera- 
ess, — not, perhaps, in words, but by cooing 
sounds and caressing hands, — “I am thor- 
oughly powerless to relieve your sufferings. I 
suggested an India-rubber ring for you to bite 
on, in the hope that that would afford you some 
pleasure, particularly as I know you are rather 
fond of biting, as nurse’s red cheek will testify; 
but after the ring was bought, at, indeed, an ex- 
travagant price, at one of the leading shops on 
the Boulevard des Italiens, what did you do? 
You inconsiderately threw it into the fire, 
where it melted away, and left a most unpleas- 
ant odor of burnt India-rubber. Now, I ad- 
vise you to take all this unseemly conduct into 
consideration, and without more ado let me 
carry you into the garden, and thus, for a few 
moments, relieve your tired nurse of your 
charge and weight — not inconsiderable, I 
assure you — for you stand over two feet high 
in your stockings, and probably weigh near 
upon twenty-five pounds.” 

Now, this was certainly a very clear argu- 
ment; and it is probable that ‘‘ monsieur” felt 
its force; for not alone did he cease kicking, 
but with only two or three final grunts he sur- 
rendered himself into the governess’s arms, and 
allowed himself to be carried into the garden. 

As the nurse had followed, clapping her 
hands at baby whenever he happened to look 
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back over the governess’s shoulder, and crying 
aloud to him, in French, *‘ O, mon bon petit 
chou! Fe te vois, out!” which may be trans- 
lated, ‘‘O, my good little cabbage! I see thee, 
yes!” which, after all, was not extraordinary, 
as she must have been blind indeed if she had 
not seen him,— thus, I say, Julie was left 
alone. Spite of the diversion afforded by the 
coming of baby, Julie’s mind had never once 
wandered from the topaz brooch. She could 
not remember that she had ever before been 
so anxiohs to examine anything. She was 
most curious to see a bit of jewelry which she 
had heard her step-mother say was centuries 
old; and such curiosity was not singular. Her 
mind was athirst for knowledge. If she could 
only have run to her step-mother, and said, 
“0, mamma, won’t you take me up on your 
knee and tell me all about that topaz brooch? 
—who wore it first, and how much it cost, and 
how old it is exactly, and if it will be mine 
when I am a woman, — as you have no little 
daughter besides me, who am only papa’s 
daughter; and boy-babies nor boy-gentlemen 
don’t wear brooches — do they?” 

But Julie no more dared say this to her step- 
mother than she would have dared to try to fly 
in the air. How Madame de Mortemare would 
have frowned if Julie had spoken to her in this 
strain! It is very certain she would have re- 
plied, “Go to your governess at once. I have 
other things to attend to besides taking a great 
heavy girl like you on my knee, and telling 
stories of people who have been dead and gone 
for centuries.” 

It would have been very unkind in her to say 
this; nevertheless, I think she would have said 
it. She was only Julie’s step-mother, remem- 
ber; and step-mothers, ever since the days of 
Cinderella, have been noted for their unkind- 
ness; but, spite of this disagreeable notoriety 
of theirs, I know many step-mothers who love 
their step-children quite as fondly as their own; 
and some day, when I have more time, I will 
tell you about one who nearly starved herself 
to buy dainties and luxuries for her step-child, 
80 dearly did she love him. 

But Madame de Mortemare was not one of 
this kind. Madame de Mortemare was one of 
the Cinderella species; and Julie knew that 
she might die in ignorance of the brooch, or 
die in longing to get a look at it, before her 
step-mother would gratify either one desire or 
the other. 

A brooch that was centuriés old! O, dear! 
she must have a peep at it. Was it as old as 
the reign of Charlemagne? Did it date back 
to the days of the crusaders? . It must be very 
handsome. 
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She pushed up a chair to the table in the 
drawer of which she had seen madame put the 
brooch ;:and getting up on that (though then 
she was too tall, and had to stoop down a lit- 
tle), she softly pulled open the drawer. There 
it lay! in a morocco case with a broken cov- 
er; such a funny, ugly, little breast-pin, with a 
curious yellow stone in thé middle, and some 
flashing white ones around it, the whole set in 
silver, which was nearly black where the dust 
had accumulated in the crevices of its rough 
workmanship. : 

Well, this is a disappointment, I must say,” 
exclaimed Julie. ‘It’s not half so pretty as 
the one papa gave me on my féte-day!” 

Perhaps you don’t know what a féte-day is. 
I did not till I went to France; and there I 
learned, I may say literally, to my cost, as 
everybody expected presents on their féte-day. 
It is not a birthday, but the day which is con- 
secrated to the saint after whom the child is 
named. The emperor's féte-day is the 15th of 
August, which is Saint Napoleon’s day; and as 
it is also that of Saint Mary, the Virgin Moth- 
er of Christ, after whom nearly every female 
child in France is christened, it is. necessarily 
a period of great rejoicing. 

Julie lifted the brooch from the case and ex- 
amined it more attentively. 

“Tt has a pin like a skewer,” said she, laugh- 
ing softly to herself. ‘‘I wonder where they 
wore it. They could not have worn it at the 
neck, because ladies did not wear collars then. 
Ha, ha! Fancy Joan of Arc in a neat calico 
dress, with a hoop-skirt under it, and a linen 
collar about her throat. Not that I suppose 
Joan of Arc ever saw this brooch, or thought 
of it; though perhaps she did — who knows? 
I wish somebody would tell me something 
about it.” 

Somehow, the more Julie examined it, the 
more she admired it. The yellow stone which 
she had at first thought so ugly, and which 
she .supposed was. the “topaz,” now seemed 
very rich in color. When she looked hard at 
it, it was deep and dark in tint like the orange- 
brown of saffron bark; and when she held it 
off a little, and looked only at the top of it, it 
was as light in color as a lemon. And then 
the diamonds! If they had only been sur- 
rounded by gold, and placed in a ‘‘crown” 
setting, as is now the style, how brilliant they 
would have been, to be sure! 

“T believe, if I were to give it a good scrub- 
bing, it would look much better,” said Julie, 
reflectively. 

But she did not dare do that. 


O, no! Sup- 
pose one of the diamonds should become 
loosened and fall out; what a dreadful situa- 
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tion Julie would then be in! O, no; better 
not give it a scrubbing. 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt it to have the pin straight- 
ened,” said Julie, sticking it through the bosom 
of her apron, just to see the effect. 

“I think it is becoming to me,” said she, after 
a deliberate survey. She was leaning forward 
to get a still better view of herself and the 
brooch, when she heard her step-mother’s voice 
crying out, — 

‘Here, Julie, come down stairs at once! ” 

Such a flutter as Julie was in! Without wait- 
ing to undo the brooch, she closed the table 
drawer hurriedly, pushed the chair back in its 
proper place, and forgetting that the brooch 
was still sticking in her apron, she ran out 
into the corridor, where she met the governess. 

“Your papa is going away,” said Miss Sa- 
rah; ‘‘and he wishes you to drive to the rail- 
way station with him. Here, take off this 
school-room apron, and put on your hat and 
your new silk jacket.” 

So saying, Miss Sarah unbuttoned the apron, 
threw it into the basket where Julie’s soiled 
clothes were kept, and assisted her pupil to get 
ready. When they got down stairs they found 


Monsieur de Mortemare (not the baby this 
time) sitting with madame in the carriage. 


Miss Sarah and Julie took the front seat, and 
off they whirled, Julie as entirely forgetting 
the topaz brooch as if she had never once 
heard of it. 

You see, it was all such hurry and excite- 
ment. The railway rooms were full of people, 
going off into different parts of France, and 
Some out of France, as Monsieur de Morte- 
mare explained to Julie, with the aid of a large 
map which he unfolded from a guide-book he 
had just bought. Some were going to Ger- 
many, and some to Italy by crossing the Med- 
iterranean Sea in steamers which ran between 
Brest, Toulon, and Marseilles, and the differ- 
ént Italian ports. 

‘““Why, pa, it is very curious — isn’t. it?” 
said Julie. “One can go anywhere now — can 
one not?” 

* Almost,” answered her father, smiling; 
“they'll be building a railway to the moon 
next. Some American will get the contract.” 

‘Will he, papa?” said Julie, with her eyes 
staring wide at the prospect. She thought 
about it for a few minutes, and then, dropping 
her voice to a whisper, she squeezed her fa- 
ther’s hand, and said, very low, ‘* When he 
gets it completed, pa, suppose you and I go 
and live there.” 

‘You will see she never said a word about 
her step-mother’s going, nor yet about baby’s. 
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The fact is, she did not want them along; 
so, why should she say so? O, if you are 
very punctilious in the matter of etiquette, 
you will perhaps think it rude in Julie not to 
have made some complimentary allusions to 
her relatives; but she was a very honest little 
girl in every way, though somewhat curious, 
as you have seen, in her conduct heretofore; 
and I must say, I uphold her in not pretending 
to desire a thing which she was really far from 
desiring. For what, pray, is the use of telling 
a falsehood, and talking a lot of “fol-de-rol 
nonsense, just for society’s sake, which doesn’t 
care anything about it either way? 

Her father had not time to answer her, for 
just at that moment the whistle blew and the 
bell rang, and the railway guards in beautiful 
uniform came to the door, and cried out, with 
imperative voices, — 

** Into the carriages, gentlemen and ladies; 
into the carriages, those who are leaving!” 

Monsieur de Mortemare kissed Julie — 0, I 
should think as many as twenty times; and 
the little girl cried when the moment came for 
him to go, although she. had previously told 
him that she wasn’t going to do any such 
thing, because, after all, he was only going to 
be absent a fortnight, — so what was the use? 
But her resolution faded as she saw him step 
on the train, and then saw the long line of car- 
riages whisk away almost as fast as lightning, 
wriggling along like the tail of a snake; and, 
what was the worst of it, wriggling her papa 
along with them. 

Madame de Mortemare called her a little 
sotte! which sounds funny when I write it in 
English — doesn’t it? because in our language 
a sot means a drunkard, which epithet Madame 
de Mortemare, step-mother as she was, would 
never have thought of applying to Julie, whose 
habits, in this regard at least, were certainly 
of the most irreproachable character. But une 
petite sotte means a “little fool;” and this 
appellation madame felt herself fully justified 
in bestowing upon Julie, who was, it is true, 
reddening the tip of her nose and the lids of 
her eyes in a very curious and perhaps un- 
called-for manner. 

As soon as she gat home, Julie, to drown 
sorrow, plunged at once into reading a new 
book which her papa had bought her at the 
railway station, and in which she soon became 
deeply interested. What it was about I can’t 
tell you now, I’m sure; for these events hap- 
pened a couple of years ago, and in the more 
important incidents directly relating to the to 
paz brooch, even the title of the book has es 
caped my mind. You see, I have referred to 
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the brooch again only to call your attention 
to the fact that all which had taken place in 
regard to this unfortunate bit of jewelry still 
persistently kept slipping Julie’s memory in the 
most unaccountable way. 

Julie read on till nearly bed-time; and when 
Miss Sarah came to take her in to bed, they 
met the washerwoman coming out of the 
nursery with a basket of soiled linen. 

“ Good evening, mam/zelle,” said the laun- 
dress, in a great voice, almost like a man’s; 
“going to put mam’zelle here to bed?) Your 
servant, mam/’zelle,” dropping a courtesy to 
Julie; “saving your respect, it’s warm work 
carrying a basket like this to Passy.” 

* Will you have a glass of wine, Madame la 
Blanchisseuse ?” inquired Julie, in a sweet 
voice; and herein you will see, much as you 
may have doubted it before, that she could be 
polite on occasion; for, not knowing the laun- 
dress’s name, it struck Julie that it would be 
quite the correct thing to call her ‘“‘ Mrs. Wash- 
erwoman,” which is the English of Madame la 
Blanchisseuse. 

“Thanks — with all my heart, mam/’zelle,” 
said the jolly washerwoman; “but no; it 
grows late; and from here to Passy there is a 
good little end of road.” 

“And so you live at Passy?” said Julie. 


“That is a very pretty place — is it not?” 
“One might say, the abode of the angels, 


mam’zelle; and very accessible to Paris. You 
take the American railway; fare, six sous.” 

“Perhaps I shall go and visit you some day,” 
said Julie, laughing, and looking at her gov- 
erness. In reality she had no such idea; but 
although she despised untruthfulness with all 
her heart, Julie was a great hand for a joke. 

“Dame, mam’zelle, there is nothing which 
would give me more pleasure. I have a daugh- 
ter about the same age as yourself. It is she 
who would be proudly happy, if mam/’zelle 
would honor her with a visit.” 

“But how shall I find it?” inquired Julie, 
still in a joke. 

“Any one will tell you. I am wife Colin, 
washer of coarse and of fine, Rue Cul de Sac, 
No. 9, at Passy.” 

“T shall not forget,” said Julie; and the 
laundress, again courtesying, and breaking out 
into a jolly laugh for no reason whatever, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that she was happy, and that, 
after all, is the best of reasons, merrily went 
her ways. 

It just strikes me that I had better stop here 
(although I hate digressions, and I know you 
want me to keep to the story), to tell you that 
there is never any washing done in elegant 
houses in France ; and I hope you do not doubt 
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Madame de Mortemare’s. belonged to this cate- 
gory, and to none other. No, no. In the first 
place, there are no conveniences there for lav- 
atory purposes. In the second place, lavatory 
purposes are very inconvenient purposes, fur- 
nish them with as many conveniences as you 
will. So, for these and other reasons, washer- 
women from the suburbs always come and car- 
ry off the soiled linen of the Parisians; and 
our dreaded weekly wash-day is to them a 
thing unknown, unhonored, and unsung. 

The next morning Julie awoke, rubbed her 
eyes, and looking at the clock, was astonished 
to find that it was nearly an hour later than 
she was in the habit of getting up. Why had 
she overslept herself? Why had Miss Sarah 
not come to wake her with a kiss, as she al- 
ways did, when her eyelids refused to open at 
the proper hour? As she lay in bed she heard 
sounds; and when she felt convinced she was 
not mistaken in a strange belief, she jumped 
up and ran to the door of the adjoining room 
whence the sounds proceeded. 

‘¢ T left you in the room alone with the brooch, 
Miss Sarah,” she overheard her step-mother 
saying, in a loud and angry voice; ‘‘ and now 
the brooch is gone! What am I to believe?” 

‘* Believe anything, madame, except that I 
am a thief,” responded Miss Sarah, through 
the sobs which had penetrated to Julie’s ear as 
she lay in bed. 

It needed no more than this to fully explain 
the situation to Julie. Her step-mother had 
looked for the brooch, not found it, and was 
now cruelly accusing the governess, an irre- 
proachable young lady, of having sfolen it. 
Was it not a dreadful position for all con- 
cerned? 

Ah, what a wicked girl Julie now felt herself 
to be! With the rapidity of lightning the 
events of yesterday flashed across her mind. 
Her examination of the brooch, her remarks on 
it, her step-mother’s calling her, everything 
except — what she had done with it. She 
could not recollect. You must not think she 
was cowardly if I tell you that her frame fairly 
shook with anxiety when she remembered all 
these things; remembering trivialities only to 
forget what was all-important — the where- 
abouts of the topaz brooch. 

Julie knew her duty in this matter, and at 
once determined to do it. Her step-mother’s 
rage would be unbounded, no doubt. She 
would call her a thousand sof¢tes now, and 
worse; perhaps beat her — like enough. Her 
father was away; and even when he was at 
home, Madame de Mortemare did not stand in 
much awe of him. 

Once more Madame de Mortemare raised her 
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voice in anger; and at the sound, Julie sum- 
moned up all her resolution, and broke into 
the room. 

“What are you doing here in your night- 
gown, little misérable ?” cried her step-moth- 
er, her voice trembling with anger. 

‘*Madame, you must excuse my night-gown, 
please,” said Julie, Aer voice also trembling, 
but with fright and agitation; ‘‘ but I could 
not hear you accusing Miss Sarah so wrong- 
fully —” 

“ Wrongfully! How dare you say ‘wrong- 
fully’ to me, little sotte !” (the epithets were 
coming fast, you see). “ What do you know 
about it?” 

** T know Miss Sarah never took the brooch!” 

** Every one must be quite convinced of that,” 
sobbed Miss Sarah. 

“Well, upon my word, who asked you for 
your opinion?” ejaculated Madame de Morte- 
mare, with a sneer. 

Tt is not an opinion, it is a knowledge,” 
said Julie. 

“A knowledge! Do you know who took my 
topaz brooch?” 

*T do.” 

** Who was it?” 

““Tt was myself, then!” said our brave little 
Julie. 

You must pardon my calling her ‘“ brave.” 
I tender my apology for what might vulgarly 
be called “crowing” over her. Perhaps, in- 
deed, I exaggerate the heroism of my heroine; 
but the truth is, I know Madame de Morte- 
mare, and I have such a wholesome horror of 
her tongue, such a terror of her violent ac- 
tions, that I do believe, if, by an unfortunate 
concatenation of circumstances, J, personally, 
had been placed in Julie’s position, instead of 
acknowledging my fault, as she did “‘ bravely” 
(I insist upon it), I should have ignominiously 
turned tail and run away, letting the blame fall 
on whom it would. 

** You took my brooch?” exclaimed madame, 
after a moment’s pause of blank amazement. 

‘*T did, I am sorry to say,” answered Julie. 

‘Then where is it?” 

**I do not know. I have mislaid — perhaps 
lost it.” 

Rage choked madame’s utterance. For at 
least fifty seconds she could say no word. 
When breath came, she turned to speak to the 
governess, but Miss Sarah had left the room. 

**Go to the nursery, miss, and tell them to 
feed you on bread and water till you find my 
brooch!” 

Julie turned valiantly to obey the order. She 
raeant to tell the servants that they must give 
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her nothing but bread and water, as such was 
her step-mother’s command. But when she 
was on her way to the nursery — 

“© Q-h-h-h-h-h-h-h!” 

She clapped her hands for joy! How stupid 
it was of her not to think of it before! Yes; 
now she remembered — of course it was there! 
the brooch that had caused all this trouble, 
lying quietly in the basket of soiled linen, 
sticking, with its pin like a skewer, in: the 
bosom of the apron which she had worn yes- 
terday! 

She flew to the basket, opened it wide, and 
found it — empty. 

The topaz brooch was now in the possession 
of wife Colin, washer of coarse and of fine, 
Rue Cul de Sac, No. 9, at Passy. 

There! Just as I arrive at this critical point, 
I find that time is up, and I must put on my 
bonnet and go. O, there’s no use begging me 
to stay; I would if I could; but there is a 
stronger will than mine in the matter, it ap- 
pears. But I'll come back, never fear, and 
elucidate the mystery surrounding the topaz 


brooch. 
(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 


MISS MARGARET. 


From the German. 
BY FRANCES A. SHAW. 
I. 
T was the idle Margaret, with hands and 
face so fair, 
Who left her mother all alone to drudgery and 
care. 
II. 
It was the vain, proud Margaret, who finely 
dressed each morning; 
To soothe her mother’s weary lot, or ease her 
burden, scorning. 


Ii. 


It was the pretty Margaret, round whom the 
lads would tarry, 

To flirt, and laugh, and dance, and sing, yet 
never asked to marry. 


Iv. 

’ Tis the forsaken Margaret, for past days vainly 
sighing; 

Her youth and beauty fled, her mother in the 
cold grave lying. 

v. 

It is the hungry Margaret; for her is joy no 
more ; 

Each morn she comes with beggar’s sack to ask 
alms at our door. 
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DrrecTIons. — Words in SMALL CAPITALs should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign t, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


WRONGS OF THE INDIANS. 
BY JUDGE STORY. 


F the Indians had the»!tvices of 
savage life, they had the 'virTUES 
also. They were true to their *tcoun- 
TRY, their “trrreENDs, and their 
*HOMES. If they FORGAVE not INJURY, 
neither did they *FORGET * KINDNESS. 
If their **VENGEANCE was TERRIBLE, 
their *“rrpELITY and ‘GENEROSITY 
were UNCONQUERABLE also. Their 
“LOVE, like their "tHATE, stopped not 
on 'THIs side of the GRAvE. But 
"WHERE are they? Where are the 
*tyILLAGES, and *twARRIORS, and 
*youTH? the sSACHEMS and the 
TRIBES? the HUNTERS and _ their 
FAMILIES? They have ‘PERISHED. 
They are ‘CONSUMED. The wasting 
1PESTILENCE has.not alone done the 
mighty work. No, nor "*FAMINE, nor 
‘war. There has been a *MIGHTIER 
power, a MORAL canker, which hath 
eaten into their HEART-CORES — a 
*PpLAGUE which the touch of the 
"WHITE MAN * COMMUNICATED — a 
* PoIsON which betrayed them into a 
lingering RUIN. 
The winds of the Atlantic fan not 
a single *“rEGION which they may 
Now call their own. Already the 
last feeble REMNANTS of the race are 
preparing for their journey ‘BEYOND 
the Mississippi. I see them *LEAVE 
their miserable homes, the *taGED, 
the *tHELPLEsS, the *twoMEN, and the 
*tWARRIORS, ‘‘FEW and FAINT, yet 
*FEARLESS still.” The ashes are 
%COLD on their native hearths, the 
“SMOKE no longer curls round their 
lowly cabins, They move ‘on with a 
SLOW, UNSTEADY step. The **wHITE 
MAN is upon their heels, for ‘TERROR 
or ‘DESPATCH; but they heed him not. 
They turn to take a “LAST LOOK at 
their deserted vILLAGES. They cast 
a LAST GLANCE upon the GRAVES of 
their fathers. They shed no ‘*rears; 
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they utter no ’crrEs; they heave no 'GROANs. 
There is something in their hearts which 
"PASSES * SPEECH. There is something in 
their Looks, not of VENGEANCE or 'tsuBMIS- 
SION, but of hard ‘Necessiry, which stifles | 
BOTH; which chokes ALL utterance: which has 
no AIM Or METHOD. It is *tcouRAGE absorbed 
in *pESPAIR. They LINGER but for a MOMENT. 
Their look is “ONWARD. They have *PASSED 
the fatal stream. It shall never be **rEPASSED 
by them — no, ‘NEVER. Yet there lies not be- 
tween ‘us and THEM an IMPASSABLE * GULF. 
They KNow, and FEEL, that there is for **THEM 
still oNE remove farther, not **DISTANT, nor 
*tuUNSEEN. It is the ‘GENERAL * BURIAL-GROUND 
of their race. 


AN HOUR. 


HE division of a day and night into 
twenty-four equal parts, or hours, is not 
adopted throughout the earth even at the pres- 
ent day, and in early times was known to very 
few nations. 

Among the Hindoos, the earliest division, so 
far as we know, was into sixty equal parts. 
The Jews at first divided the day into four 
parts, and the night into three watches. They 
afterwards adopted the division into hours; 
but their numbering was irregular, as their 
first hour commenced at sunrise, whether the 
sun rose early or late. The Arabs reckoned in 
the same way. In Homer we find the day 
divided into three parts. 

The Egyptians and Chaldzans had twelve 
hours of day, and twelve of night at a very 
early period. 

The Greeks are said to have borrowed the 
twelve hours from the Babylonians. The 
Romans adopted this division B. C. 291. 
Before that time, their day consisted of two 
parts, sunrise and sunset, with noon as a 
point of separation. 

After the Greeks were well acquainted with 
the twelve-hour division, their writers used 
some indefinite expression to denote. the time 
of day, more commonly than the exact hour. 
Instead of saying ‘‘ about the third hour” — 
our nine o’clock—they used the expression 
‘about the time when the market is generally 
full.” A people having no clocks or sun-dials, 
or other machines for measuring short portions 
of time, would, in speaking of the time of day, 
always use some such expression. Thus we 
find in the Book of Genesis, ‘“‘In the heat of 
the day,” “‘ when the sun was going down,” 
‘at even,” “when the morning arose,” “ the 
sun was risen upon the earth.” J 
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956. Carrick. 957. Dartmouth. 958. Pat- 
erson. 959. Portland. 960. Dresden. — g6r. 
Sheboygan (der). 962. Idaho. 963. Catskill. 
964. Chickasaw. 965. Rattlesnake. 966. 685, 
2740. 967.9. 968. A, 80; B, 40. 969. 817. 
g70. (Double u) (inn) (field) S (cot) — Win- 
field Scott. 971. Because he is a minor 
(miner). 972. Laugh. 973. Orange. 974. 
Reading. 975. Waterville. 976. Bristol. 977. 
Norwalk. 978. Melrose. 979. Tory — Troy. 
g8o0. Salem — Selma. 981. Palm. 982. Peach. 
983- Maple. 984. Plum. 985. Cedar. 986. 
Chestnut. 987. White Birch. 988. Pest-h. 
989. Fin-d. 990. Hug-e. 991. Unit-e. 992. 
Eve-r. 

GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
993° 


MATHEMATICAL PuzzLe. 


995: What is that whose greatest breadth 
being four inches, length nine inches, and 
depth three inches, contains one solid foot? 

N. P. B. 
CHARADE. 


996. My first, I shudder to write, 
Is truly an evil sprite, 
Enshrined in a human form, 
And delights in doing harm. 


My second, a golden brown, 
Or a species of nuts, is found. 
When autumn days are ours, 
And birds forsake their bowers. 
My whole puts forth its flowers. 
F. A. R. 





TRANSPOSITIONS OF SOVEREIGNS. 


697- Aim at her ears. 998. C, heep shot, 
D. Jones. . 999. Uh! North’s feet lie out. 
1000. The rhyne height. 1001. Bloomy yard. 


1002. REBvs. 





CYANKEE-MIDDY, 
_ Enicma. 


1003. It is composed of 12 letters. The 10, 
II, I, 3,2 is in every kitchen. The 9, 7, 8, 12 
is a part of the human frame. The 6, 5, 4 is 
the call of a bird. The whole is a part of a 
country in Asia. W. Jj. 

Sans-TETEs. 

1004. Behead a great number, and it is how 
you feel in summer; behead it again, and it is 
a part of the body. 1005. Behead a piece of 
rock, and it leaves a sound; behead it again, 
and it is anumber. 1006. Behead what 1s to 
excite, and it is the name of a river; behead it 
again, and it is to employ. 1007. Behead a 
species of bush, and it is to roam; behead it 
again, and it is to pace. Harry HAsTINGs. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADES. 
1008. My first is a boy’s name; my second is 
a defence. 1009. My first is to study; my sec- 
ond is a pile of wood. 1010. My first is a col- 
or; my second is a body of water. 1o11. My 
first is a season; my second is a piece of land. 
Maurice K. 
RIDDLE. 


1012. It was done 
Before it was done; 
After it was done, 
It was not done. 





a 
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HE “Lake Forest Gem” is a Liliputian 
sheet from Illinois, which displays much 
sound judgment, as it speaks in the highest 
terms of Our Boys ANp Girts. — Punch, the 
printer, is correct; it is decidedly the best issue 
—goon. Wis. goes to the drawer. —G. E. M. is 
the very last person we would accuse of stealing ; 
such coincidences occur every day. — Humbug, 
Williamsburg, L. I., wishes to correspond with 
some of “Our Boys,” and blushingly adds, 
“Our Girls” too; the second-hand garments 
are not kept for curiosities or Sunday wear — 
you see the winged ones are afraid of wearing 
them out.— We are very willing that, Clarence 
Clayton should send us some “splendid re- 
buses,” if he can wait to see them published; 
rebuses move slowly; the riddle is preserved. 
Stann’s rebus has been used. — R. C. L., Jr., 
sends a full list of answers; we accept “‘sans- 
tétes.” — W. B. forgot to enclose the money, 
or else those busy elves have discovered the 
value of paper currency, and turned mail-rob- 
bers — we will inquire; rebuses faulty. — We 
select Sylvan Grove’s decapitations; don’t 
know whether the Badgérs like strawberry 
short-cake or not; we do, above all things. 
We replied to G. E. R. in No. 42. — Lorain 
Lincoln's puzzle is good. — We did zo¢ think 
H. H. C. wrote that letter on Sunday; of 
course he mistook the date. — C. H. S. can 
commence his subscription with any number, 
and end it at pleasure, at the rate of $2.50 per 
annum. — A. B. D. is a little obscure, but Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s name is Robinson Crusoe; his 
adventures were founded upon those of Alex- 
ander Sellfftk.— M. L. G.’s enigmas are not 
within the rule— see No. 20.— Some of Stran- 
ger’s transpositions look like old acquaintances. 
Sam Weller sends some capital things, but 
forgot to send answer to cross-word ; therefore 
— W. B. —Jack Horner still sits in the corner 
making puzzles; we take the geographical 
question. — Tip-top’s enigma is not within the 
rule. — Wecan make no engagement like that 
suggested by C. W. — We like Walnut’s little 
bouquet, but: what sort of flower is “syringo”? 
— Jerry Jingle forgot to send an answer to his 
enigma, and we could never guess it. — We 
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like L. H. E.’s Latin enigma. — Gold Pen’s 
chirography is “perfectly splendid;” if you 
don’t believe it, just beg a specimen. We are 
still undecided whether the turkey was made 
for Thanksgiving or Thanksgiving for the tur- 
key. We select from Walnut’s geographical 
questions. — George musttry again; there is 
no “cover” in Covington. — E. D. S.’s enig- 
ma has too many repetitions; see No. 20.— 
Rip Van Winkle has waked from his slumbers, 
and sends us a cross-word enigma, which we 
preserve. He is “ willing to pay any price for 
the Magazine; ” we shall only charge you the 
very moderate sum of $2.50 per annum; cheap 
enough. 

Excelsior would like to see something about 
kites in the Play Ground. Thanks to our 
young readers, we do not have to pay for our 
Head Work.— Junior would like some of our 
distinguished autographs. He is very much 
interested in base ball. Address Junior, New- 
buryport, Mass. — Thank you, Sloppy. — T.’s 
facts will fill out a column; reversions good. — 
We shall be obliged to except W. W.’s propo- 
sitions, and refer him to the Dictionary for 
further information. — Ned Sketchley sends 
some criticisms on our artists, and some 
sketches of his own, also an ‘ orful” conun- 
drum: * Why is ‘Breaking Away’ like Lord 
Palmerston? Because it has a title.” He has 
made a drawing of W. B. true to the life. 

C. W. B. will probably receive the Magazine 
direct from the publishers on Thursday of the 
week before the date. His enigma does not 
rhyme. — Buckeye’s cross-word goes into the 
drawer. He would like Cliff Clipper’s auto- 
graph; address Box 461, Cincinnati, Ohio. — 
We take a splendid geographical from Yorick. 
— Jack Spratt’s ingenious rebus is too ob- 
scure. — Excelsior, Hillsdale, Mich., would like 
to correspond. 

We put the following contributions into 


Our AccePpTeD DRAWER. 


E. A. C., conundrums; Jerry Jingle & Co., 
anagrams; Cotic, cross-word enigma; Bay 
State, sans-tétes (very good); Clarence Clay- 
ton, riddle; Star, lakes ; Nellie Sketchley, enig- 
ma; Willie Wilmont, puzzle; Marie, charade; 
Tatnai, rebus. 


The following contributors desire to corre- 
spond with the “ family:” Johnny: Ball, Box 
147, Albany, N. Y.; Jerry Jingle & Co., Box 48, 
Hudson City, Hudson County, N.J.; Bartlett, 
214 South First Street, Williamsburg, L. 1.; 
Cotic, 284 South Fifth Street, Williamsburgh, 
N. Y.; C. W.'M., Box 168, Rutland, Vt.; At- 
lantic, Box 3060, Cincinnati. 
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FREE TRADE. 


TARIFF is a list of duties or taxes laid 
upon goods imported or exported by 
any country. It has been the policy of the 
United States, until lately, to levy duties only 
on merchandise brought into the country. If 
no duties were imposed, but all goods permit- 
ted to be brought into or carried from the coun- 
try without any tax, it would be free trade. 

Duties are levied upon foreign imports for 
two purposes —to raise money to defray the 
expenses of the government, and to protect the 
industry of the country. The latter is called a 
protective tariff, which was advocated by the 
old whig party, while the democrats believed 
in free trade, or at least in a tariff which 
should yield only money enough to pay the 
expenses of the nation. 

The people of the northern states, who were 
largely engaged in manufactures, believed in a 
protective tariff; while those of the south, who 
were principally engaged in agriculture, be- 
lieved in free trade. A pair of boots, which it 
cost three dollars to make in New England, 
could be made in France, for instance, for two 
dollars. If it cost twenty-five cents to bring 
the foreign boots to the United. States, the total 
cost would be seventy-five cents less than the 
home-made article, and of course they could be 
sold for a smaller price. But if the govern- 
ment put a duty of one dollar on the French 
boots, the others can be sold cheaper. 

The advocate of free trade says all the people 
have to pay seventy-five cents more for their 
boots, in order to protect the American manu- 
facturer. 

A duty was imposed on sugar to protect the 
planters of Louisiana who produced it; and 
all the people had to pay a higher price for 
their sugar. 

Whether a portion of the nation should be 
protected in their industry at the expense of 
the whole, is the question which our legislators 
are required to determine. 














—— Way is a pretty girl like a locomotive? 
Answer. Because she draws a train after her, 
excites the sparks, and transports the mails 
(males). She says to the ¢ender, ‘Pine 
(k)not;” and wherever she goes, you see the 
platn passed over. 





—— Aunt Roxy hears that Dickens is about 
to open his champagne with a good deal of 
spirit, and is very sorry that he has taken to 
drinking. ‘Poor creature!” said she; “the 
champagne’s bad enough without the spirit. 
I should think it would spoil his next novelty 
works.” 

She also thinks that to put the United States 
minister to London in the war office would be 
a sin, and he had better stick to his preaching. 

The old lady looked out of the window one 
day, and saw a squad of men marching to the 
sound of a fife. ‘‘O,” said she, ‘it’s nothin 
but a fluted column agoin to the capital.” And 
she went on with her knitting. 

She thinks it strange that all the colored 
people have been set free, and yet there has 
been no demonstration, ‘‘no bond-fires, no 
illumination, no polytecknicks, no nothin. 
Why don’t Mr. Johnson do suthin?” And she 
lodked quite provoked. 

‘“‘ What's a diploma, mamma?” said her lit- 
tle boy. ‘A dip-lomer,” said she; ‘a dip- 
lomer, my dear, is a dip — dip — dip — bless 
me! that child will never live. . He asks ques- 
tions that a Solomon cannot answer. It’s a 
dip — dip —dip—” And she was so affected 


that she couldn’t speak. 


—— A vERY powerful debater is said to treat 
his antagonists like a telescope, because he 
“draws them out, sees through them, and shuts 
them up!” 


—— ‘“*O, my da-ater’s throat is so bad!” 
said an old lady to the doctor; ‘she hasn't 
been dble to sing in the. choir for three 
months.” ‘What seems to be the com- 
plaint?” said the doctor; “is it chronic?” 
“OQ, no,” said she; “ tonsils.” 

This calls to remembrance what caused a 
good laugh in the crowd, as the stage-coach 
was delayed by the packing on and strapping 
down of many trunks behind. ‘ What's the 
matter?” cried a choleric individual, as he 
looked down from his high perch outside. 
‘“‘ White swellin, sir,” said a pitifulbeggar be- 
neath, as he stretched out his palin. 


— WAITER in a restaurant, shouting to 
the kitchen. One lamb, two peas. 

STRANGER. Waiter, waiter! A little less of 
the lamb and more of the peas. 


—— Looxrnc at the sun is like Dr. Thomp- 
son, because it makes the eye water. 


— ‘Music hath charms;” so hath a dan- 
dy, on his watch-chain. 


—— A'‘Lonponer thinks a lady must be deaf 
when she has lost her ’ear ring. 





